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An appreciation of the watercolour sketches 


William Henry Calvert's sketches of Ockbrook and Dale Abbey during the 1880s show 
an outstanding empathy with the subjects he depicts and a mastery of watercolour 
technique which is enviable. These sketches are treasures in their own right but in 
addition they have yielded a unique record of the Victorian landscape and village 
features that have now disappeared or have altered almost beyond recognition. Much 
of this information is not recorded elsewhere and is from a local history point of 
view beyond price. Only unbelievable good fortune, given the circumstances, has 
enabled these sketches to survive and for copies to come into the possession of our 
society. They are delightful romantic impressions of vernacular architecture and the 
surrounding countryside as it existed in the 1880s, and are imbued with an aura of 
happy sunlit days spent in idyllic surroundings. 

Calvert’s artistic appreciation of the rural scene, together with his watercolour 
technique, is reminiscent of the delightful works of Victorian artists like Myles 
Birkett Foster, Helen Allingham and Henry John Sylvester Stannard. Like them he has 
successfully captured that indefinable magic which a particular location, or a moment 


frozen within it, undeniably exudes. 


AF Palfreyman 
Ockbrook 
2005 


William Henry Calvert 


1847 — 1931 


Preface 


At the time these sketches were completed (1883-1885), William was in his mid- 
thirties, a partner in the Langley Mill Pottery and married with five children. It is 
assumed by his descendants that he was accompanied on his sketching expeditions 
by a young lady called Lucy Hedley, who was 20 to 22 years of age at this time. 
This assumption is partially supported by the fact that one of the sketches is entitled 
‘The Rendezvous Fir (Far) Lane’. Also on her marriage in 1889 to his half brother, 
Albert Matheson Calvert, as a memento and token of his affection William bound the 
sketches, decorated the first page with forget-me-nots, his monogram and the title ‘A 
Souvenir’ and gave the completed book to Lucy. 

The book has passed down the family to Mrs Barbara Visagie, in Canada, who is the 
granddaughter of Lucy and Albert. 

It is from Mrs Visagie that we have received copies of the sketches and she has 


kindly given us her permission to use them in this book. 


Lucy and Albert Matheson Calvert 


The story behind the sketches 


Barbara Visagie (left) on a visit to Ockbrook 
photographed at the remains of the windmill, with 
Gloria and Charles Otee. 


Early in 2003 Mrs Barbara Visagie, a resident of Chilliwack, British Columbia, Canada, 
contacted Mr and Mrs J Giblin of Hands Road, Heanor, Derbyshire. She had just read 
their book on Langley Mill Pottery with great interest, since she was a descendant of 
the founder. Mrs Visagie subsequently mentioned that she possessed some watercolour 
sketches of Ockbrook and Dale Abbey painted during the 1880s by William Henry Calvert 
(1847-1931), the eldest son of the founder. Copies of these sketches were sent to the 
Giblins who passed them on to Olive Wilson, landlady of the Royal Oak public house at 
Ockbrook, who made them available to the Ockbrook and Borrowash Historical Society. 
We subsequently researched the background of the sketches and of the artist. Mrs Visagie 
and her brother Mr G L Matthew then kindly agreed to their publication. 

Langley Mill Pottery was established in 1865 by James Calvert (1818-1890), a chemist 
and druggist from Belper. Calvert worked for his father and by 1871 was the pottery 
manager. In 1878 James went into partnership with William Henry and they traded as J 
Calvert & Son. James retired from the pottery in 1883 when he was 65, and Calvert went 
into partnership with the Lovatt brothers and traded as Calvert & Lovatt. This marked 


the commencement of the two-year period during which the watercolour sketches were 
completed. He was obviously of an artistic nature because in 1874 he was advertising 
in the Ilkeston Pioneer offering pianoforte and harmonium lessons. In the same period 
there are reports of him giving talks on art to local education institutions. Calvert was 
then living at Derby Road, Langley Mill. Lucy Hedley appears on the 1881 census as an 18 
year-old living in St Peter’s Ward, Derby, at number 2 Church Street (now demolished) 
with her father, younger sister, five schoolboy brothers and two domestic servants. Her 
mother does not appear on the census. Her father is described as a mining engineer and 
so, oddly, are Lucy and her 17 year-old sister Sophia. 

Lucy is believed to have accompanied Calvert on his sketching visits to Ockbrook and 
Dale and was presented with his sketchbook as a memento when she subsequently married 
his half-brother Albert. Lucy had treasured it all her life and it subsequently passed to her 
granddaughter Barbara Visagie of whom she had been especially fond. What Calvert and 
Lucy’s links were with Ockbrook and Dale will perhaps for ever remain a mystery, but 
their brief connection has left a lasting legacy which can be appreciated today by those of 
us who share the same regard for these two delightful localities. 

Subsequently the Calvert’s Langley Mill pottery was taken over by Lovatts and Calvert 
left to run a post office. 

His half-brother Albert was a chemist and after his marriage to Lucy Hedley they 
lived at his shop in Belper. From her childhood days spent in Belper, Mrs Visagie clearly 
remembers with affection her grandmother Lucy. 

The Ockbrook and Borrowash Historical Society has attempted to identify the precise 
locations painted by Calvert in his sketches, and photographs have been taken of these sites 
wherever possible. Most locations are clearly recognisable, but others are ambiguous, and 
a difficulty arises in some cases by Calvert’s use of artistic license in some of his sketches 
in order to create a more pleasing composition. Features were rearranged in some cases 
to achieve this. However, we are satisfied we have precisely identified the majority of 
these locations and indicated the possible locations of the rest. These are identified in 
the included maps of the district which are extracted from the 1:2500 Ordnance Survey 
sheet circa 1900 (surveyed in 1880) and thus contemporary with the period in which the 


sketches were painted. 
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This illustration is the cover of the orignal album of sketches 


The Church from the road 


View of All Saints Church Ockbrook sketched in 1885 from the junction of Cole 
Lane and Collier Lane. The buildings in the left hand background still exist but 
the nearest two buildings on the left have now been demolished. The tree in the 
churchyard is not the recently felled beech but another tree now disappeared. It is 
shown in the photograph on page 76 of J. Lec Smith’s publication, Ockbrook in Old 
Picture Postcards. 

Note the presence of kerb stones, but the road and footpath surfaces are layers of 


pebbles spread over the underlying red marl. 


A row of yew trees now 
obscures the artist’s 
viewpoint making it 
necessary to enter the 
churchyard in order to see 


the same elevation. 


Sketch of Church Farm, Ockbrook, in 1885 from the open space behind the 

church which is now incorporated into the graveyard. It records a timber framed 
structure with wattle and daub infills, standing on stone sill walls and possibly 

dated to the 16th century, with additional 18th century brick cladding of the gable 
end. The steeply pitched roof was still thatched but the buildings behind appear to 
have had their original thatch replaced by earthenware tiles. These buildings in the 
background have been demolished possibly during the early part of the 20th century. 

Opposite page — present day photograph of Church Farm, Ockbrook. 

This Grade II listed building was renovated in the first half of the 20th century. 
The timber framing visible on the gable end of the structure and those forming the 
main frame of the building are original, but others were replaced and brick infills 
superseded the original wattle and daub panels. The thatched roof was also replaced 
by the present tiled one. This building has recently changed ownership and it is 
hoped it will be tastefully and sympathetically restored. 
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View looking along The Ridings from a position opposite the entrance to the drive up 
to Windmill Farm. The two houses on the extreme right still exist as 36 and 38 The 
Ridings. The outbuildings in the centre of the sketch have been replaced with modern 
housing. The two oak trees in the background are likewise no longer in existence. The 
road junction and gateway shown on the left are puzzling. They suggest the junction 
between The Ridings and Bare Lane but are shown out of position. It seems likely that 
Calvert used artistic licence here in order to create a more attractive composition for 
his sketch. 

Opposite page — present day views of 36 and 38 The Ridings. 

Corrugated iron has replaced the thatch on number 38, otherwise very little has 
changed externally, The black mark on the gable of number 38 is a metal fire insurance 
plaque dating from the 19th century. Prior to the introduction of the County Fire 
Service, insurance companies had their own firemen who would only attend a fire if 


their particular company’s plaque was fixed to the wall of the property on fire. 


On The Ridings 


The building on the left with the pointed arched windows was then known as Lodge 
Cottage. Near Lane, the entrance of which can be seen in the left foreground led 

to Hopwell Hall. The far building on the left was known as Near Lane Farm. Both 
buildings still exist though in a much modified form as 84 and 70 The Ridings. 

The delightful thatched farmhouse and its outbuildings on the right have been 
demolished. Note that here also the road and pavement surfaces in 1885 were 
pebbles covering the underlying red marl, but the pavement was protected by stone 
kerb edging on the right hand side. Interestingly, the 1881 census reveals there were 
then 15 properties situated on The Ridings, of which only 12 were inhabited. 


70 The Ridings 


84 The Ridings 


_ The Old Mill 


View of the windmill on 28th May, 1885 taken from the field to the immediate 
north of Windmill Farm. This clearly shows that the mill had gone out of use by 
then since only two sails remained. The sketch shows outbuildings which have since 
been demolished and the farmhouse prior to its conversion to the present double- 
ridged structure. The miller at this time was one Thomas Cook who is believed to 
have retired in 1885. This was during a period of agricultural depression which may 
be one reason for lack of repairs to the mill and its abandonment. 

Opposite page — present view of Windmill Farm from sketch position. 

The windmill, of which only the stump of the tower now remains, is obscured by 


the outbuildings to the left of the farmhouse. 


The Old Mill 


View of windmill from the rear of the farm showing the luffing wheel 
which was operated by a chain from ground level in order to rotate 
the cap and sails into the wind using gearing and a circular rack which 
crowned the top of the tower. See also the thatched hay or corn sheaf 
stack. Thatching the stacks was common to protect the stacked crops 
from the weather. This practice remained in use up to the middle of the 
20th century prior to the general availability of tarpaulin sheets. 


Members of the Ockbrook and Borrowash Historical Society 
cleaned out the interior of the surviving portion of the 
windmill on 25th November, 1995. John Coopey the owner is 
seen here bringing tea to Paul Hart, Fred Eley and Alan Hogan. 


Eric Highton and Mary Beilby 
lend a hand at renovating the 


interior. 
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View looking up Cole Lane. The house on the left is 29 Cole Lane which still 
exists virtually unchanged apart from being rendered, but the outhouse has been 
demolished. Modern housing now covers the field to the left and the area to the 
right of the trees on the opposite side of the road. Note the unmade surface of the 
lane which obviously had not improved since 1814 when it was described in G. 
M. Woodward’s book ‘Eccentric Excursions or Literary and Pictorial Sketches in 
Different Parts of England and South Wales’ as a miry lane leading to Ockbrook, a 
village perfectly buried in mud! He then continued ‘The late Johnson Dalby Esq, a 


worthy character and cheerful companion alone 


gave life to so dreary a situation’. Thankfully 
times have changed! The field now situated at the 
junction of Cole Lane Ockbrook, with the A52 
bypass was then known as Dalby Close. 


Modern photograph looking up the 
lane today from the same position 
on Cole Lane'as an Ockbrook lady 
and her grand-daughter retrace the 
steps taken by the figures in Calvert’s 
sketch. Ornamental garden trees 
have replaced the elms opposite 

the cottage and the lane now has a 
modern road surface, but there is 
still only one pavement as shown in 
the 1880s sketch. A yew tree on the 
left of the photograph now obscures 
the view of the property seen by 


Calvert. 


Looking down The Lane 


View looking down Cole Lane showing the cottage from the reverse direction to 
the sketch shown on page 22. The three elm trees on the left of the lane have now all 
been replaced by ornamental garden trees which give a different but no less attractive 
character to the lane today. 

For some reason the artist has omitted the chimney stack on the nearside gable 
end which is shown in his sketch from the opposite direction. The outhouse has been 
demolished and structural alterations made to the ground floor on the nearest corner of 


the building. The view of the church spire is now obscured by garden trees and buildings. 


View of the cottage today looking down the lane which still retains 


most of its 1885 character. Modern housing now flanks Cole Lane but 


elements of its rural origins still remain in an attractive setting. 


A Memory Sketch 


View of the church of All Saints in December 1884 from the trees opposite 29 Cole 
Lane. This view is now hidden behind modern housing and garden trees. It clearly shows 
the ‘miry lane’ described by Woodward but also reveals evidence of the hollow way 
which preceded it. A short section of this still survives in the field beyond the fence 
line, at a position slightly uphill from this viewpoint. This would have provided access 
from the village to the open field beyond Carr Hill, known as Draycott Fields, and 

from which a still identifiable offshoot led across Red Hills to the windmill and possibly 
beyond. The two trees depicted are the elms which once stood opposite 29 Cole Lane. 


Section of hollow way that can still be seen running parallel to the 


modern road in field opposite 43 Cole Lane. 


The Rendezvous, Fir Lane 


View of Far Lane looking back towards Ockbrook from a position near the present 
entrance to the gymkhana field. The background woodland is in the vicinity of 
Scotland Farm. This would appear to be the spot where Calvert would meet Lucy 
Hedley and Fir Lane was no doubt their pseudonym for this location. 

Opposite page — present day photograph of Far Lane taken from the approximate 
position that the above sketch was painted. 

Note the absence of hedgerow trees today. 


The Keepers Cottage, Hopwell 


This is Little London Farm at the extremity of Far Lane. The sketch shows the 
timber framed, original building with its wattle and daub panel infills and thatched 
roof. The brick and tiled extension and outbuilding were later additions. This view 
was painted from the field to the north of the farm and shows pollarded willows 
growing in the hedgerow bordering the lane, some of which have survived to this 
day. The wooded rise of Hopwell forms the backdrop. It is believed Calvert called 
the building Keeper’s Cottage because at the time a pheasantry, which is shown on 
the 1900 Ordnance Survey map, existed behind it. 


Little London Farm today. This farm was sympathetically 
restored in the 1980s and an additional outbuilding erected in 


keeping with the existing ones. 


The Brook at Bartlewood 


The exact location of this delightful sketch cannot now be pinpointed. It is most 
likely to be where a footpath from Moor Lane, Ockbrook, through the tiny field 
formerly known as the Pingle, crosses the stream formerly called Weasel Brook en 
route to Bartlewood. 

Note the alder trees growing on the left bank and the hedgerow with further 
trees and bushes beyond. 


The Pingle is an Old English term for a small enclosure which exactly describes 


the tiny field. 


The likely location of the sketch. Note the aged multi- 
trunked alder tree on the left and slightly upstream the 
decayed remains of a fallen oak tree can still be seen in 
the hedgerow by the stream at a position where a tree is 


shown in the background of the sketch. 


Spondon Fields 


es 


This idyllic scene exactly captures the warm atmosphere of a wheat field at harvest time. 
The exact location of this sketch cannot be identified with any precision, but it could very 
well be on the present main footpath between the Moravian settlement and Spondon 
village where two large hedgerow oaks, which would certainly have existed in 1885, still 
stand. The stooks made from the sheaves of corn left stacked to dry record a method of 
harvesting which survived until the middle of the 20th century before the use of combine 
harvesters became widespread. They will be remembered with nostalgia by many of 
today’s senior citizens who will recall happy childhood days spent playing among similar 
stooks at harvest time. 

Opposite page — Spondon Fields today. 

The countryside between Ockbrook and Spondon today is still used for arable 
farming, and many hedgerow oaks still survive as reminders of Barrow Wood which was 
once situated hereabouts. These two oaks, situated on the footpath between Bakehouse 
Lane, Ockbrook, and Spondon, are the oldest surviving oaks in the area formerly known 
as Spondon Fields. They are approximately 240 years old and so could well be the young 
oaks depicted in Calvert’s sketch of 1885 when they would be about 120 years old. 


The Road to Dale 


This sketch was painted by the edge of a small copse at a site known as The Spots 


which is situated to the south east of Burnwood Farm. The footpath to Dale, seen 
here between the stooks and the hedgerow, still exists together with the hedgerow 
and the copse. The latter is now re-establishing itself after the disastrous Dutch elm 
disease during the 1970s had destroyed all the mature trees. The site name of The 
Spots is derived from an Old English word for a spring source — several of which 


exist here. The fields are still used for arable farming. 


The location seen as it is today. 


From the Chestnut Trees 


The location of this scene can be identified on the access track to Columbine Farm, 


Dale Abbey, from Dunn’s Hill (Locko Corner) on the Spondon to Ilkeston road. Just 
before the farm a wooded headland containing many sweet chestnut trees protrudes 
from the background ridge flanking the track on the right. This headland extends 


as a small ridge across grassland to the stream. This can be seen as a hump in the 


sketch. 


The modern farm track to Columbine Farm now crosses the hump shown 
in the sketch. While painting the sketch the artist sat a little to the left of this 
photograph. 


Dale Abbey Church 


This 1883 sketch of the Church of All Saints, Dale Abbey, and its attached farm, 


records details of its original construction which no longer exist. Note on the 


farmhouse, the close studded timber framework, wattle and daub panel infills and 
thatched roof. Almost identical details shown on this sketch were recorded in 1891 in 
John Ward’s book Dale and its Abbey. 

The leaning gable of the church section provides evidence that the upper storey 
of the building was originally timber framed. The different vertical lines of the 
brickwork are the result of the progressive replacement of the wattle and daub 
infills with brick, and later of the timber close studding, as they decayed. For some 
reason, however, the artist has omitted to record the church doorway which was 
present then as now, and was recorded in Ward’s illustration of 1891. For part of its 
life the building attached to the church was also the village pub called the Bluebell 
Inn probably named after the riot of bluebells which clothe the wooded ridge 
behind the structure each spring. 


This modern view shows the combined church/ farmhouse, after two 
‘restorations’ since 1883. The farm ceased as a viable unit during the 1970s 
and is now a private residence. The church, reputedly the smallest in England, 
is still, however, very much in use despite sharing its vicar with Stanton-by- 
Dale church. Its interior contains a 14th century wall painting discovered 


under later applications of whitewash. 


Dale Abbey Church 


This sketch shows further views of the timber framing and thatched roof of the 


farmhouse as it then existed. Note also the thatched outbuilding. Evidence of repairs 
to the 15th century building can be seen in the more open timber framework and 
brick infills of this rear elevation. The clump of sycamores to the left of the picture 
existed until early 2005 when they were felled. There is also a pile of rough timber 
stacked below them and similar timbers were still stacked there when the building 
was a working farm in the 1960s. They would have been used for various purposes 


including building bases to keep haystacks off the damp ground. 


This view taken in 2004 shows the results of two refurbishments and alterations 
to the buildings, and includes the extension built over the position of the small 
wing attached to the building in the 1883 sketch. The detached outbuilding 
shown in the sketch clearly survives but a tiled roof now replaces the original 
thatch. The conservatory was added in recent years. The photograph shows the 


clump of sycamores as they were before being felled. 


Dale Hermitage 


The hermit’s cave in 1885, showing the blocked window on the left rendered to 
match the natural sandstone escarpment. The ridge is depicted as being more open 
than it is now and free of undergrowth. This would result from allowing livestock to 


graze the slope when the church farm was a working unit. 


Photograph of the hermitage today. Note the damage to the left hand window 


and the now exposed brickwork infill where the rendering has fallen off. This 
photograph also illustrates how the ridge has reverted to woodland since the 
sketch was painted on 25th August 1885. 
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This view is taken from a position at the top edge of the wooded ridge behind the 
hermitage. Here a footpath leads to Boyah Grange. A stile is still situated in the 
position shown on the sketch but a new tree has taken the place of the one depicted. 
A broken fragment of the top stone is all that now remains of the stone steps on the 
sketch but recently a new flight of steps has been installed using natural logs. 


The scene as it appears today showing the natural log steps leading 
to the stile. This photograph also demonstrates the regeneration of 


undergrowth in the wood which has taken place since 1885. 


Entrance to Dale Wood 


En¥rance [a 


This sketch shows the entrance from the Dale church end to what is now known as 
Ockbrook Wood. It exactly captures the special feel this location has and will be very 


familiar to generations that have passed through this gate. 


The gateway today. A modern tubular steel gate now guards the entrance to 
the wood but the 21st century gatepost faithfully replicates the leaning angle 
of the gateposts in the sketch — for the same reason! Otherwise little has 


changed. 


Dale Wood 


This location is almost certainly where the footpath from Ockbrook enters Ockbrook 
Wood, described as Dale Woods in the sketch, and once again this lovely sylvan scene 
shows the absence of undergrowth in 1885. 


Opposite page — Entrance to Ockbrook Wood, Dale, today from the direction of 
Ockbrook. 


Dale Woods 


Another delightful sketch of the wooded escarpment now known as Ockbrook Wood. 
The exact location is difficult to identify but the likeliest spot is where the hollow way 
leading up the ridge to the Ockbrook entrance leaves the main track along the base of 
the ridge. Is the sapling shown in the left foreground now the magnificent beech tree 
which is seen on the modern photograph to the left of the fork in the tracks? 


Junction of tracks in Ockbrook Wood. The lower track disappearing to the 
right was the main route between Derby and Nottingham during the medieval 
period. Dale Abbey was obliged to offer nourishment to any travellers who 
wished to avail themselves of it and it is also on record that outlaws preyed on 
travellers using this route. The hollow way in the centre of the picture climbs 


the ridge to join the modern footpath to Ockbrook. 
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The sketch locations 
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Spondon Looking down The Brook at 


: The Rendezvous 
Fields The Lane Bartlewood Fir Lane 
The Church Looking up ABit of On The Ridings 


from the Road The Lane Old Ockbrook (towards village centre) 


Extracted from Ordnance Survey Explorer Sheet 260 
Crown Copyright 


Ockbrook Mill, painted 11th April, 1932 by Karl Wood. 
Reproduced courtesy of The Usher Art Gallery, Lincoln. 


Postscript 


It seems strange that Calvert’s sketchbook, does not depict the more notable eye 
catching landmarks of Ockbrook and Dale Abbey. Where is the famous arch of the 
abbey, the Cat and Fiddle Windmill at Dale, the Moravian Settlement, the then existing 
Manor House and Church Cottage at Ockbrook? As an artist W H Calvert must have 
been drawn to these obvious subjects. 

There is, however, a special significance in this particular sketchbook. It is a poignant 
reminder of William Henry and Lucy’s sketching excursions together. It would only 
record the subjects selected during their brief visits to these locations and the happy 
memories associated with them. This point is emphasised in the Memory Sketch. 

Did Calvert record the better known landmarks of Dale Abbey and Ockbrook in 
other sketchbooks or paintings? If so have any survived? The Ockbrook and Borrowash 
Historical Society would very much appreciate if any reader possessing information 
of any other paintings by Calvert would contact the society’s secretary Mary Beilby, 
telephone 0115 973 2728. 

Artists have been attracted to Ockbrook and Dale Abbey both during and since 
Calvert and Lucy sketched here. A delightful watercolour of Dale village, contemporary 
with Calvert's sketches, hangs in the snug at the Carpenters Arms at Dale Abbey. The 
artist has signed it with a monogram but to date his identity remains unknown. In April 
1932 Karl Wood made a painting of the Ockbrook windmill. Alan Gifford has kindly 
provided the photograph which appears on the previous page. It is reproduced by 
permission of the Usher Art Gallery, Lincoln, which possesses the original painting. 

Many other paintings of local scenes by other artists exist in Erewash Museum and 
private collections. It is hoped this book will provide a stimulus for others to follow. 
It illustrates a vital need to conserve those few remaining buildings and localities in 
and around Ockbrook and Dale Abbey, which preserve our past and thus enable them 


to convey our heritage into the future. 
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